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Military Studies. By Frederic Louis Huidekoper. [The Inter- 
national Military Series, No. 8.] (Kansas City, Mo.: Hudson- 
Kimberly Publishing Company. 1904. Pp. 227.) 

One of our best military critics was the late John Codman Ropes, 
with whose Waterloo studies every one is familiar. From choice he 
would have been a professional soldier ; he possessed a great Napoleonic 
library, to which, twenty years ago, the reviewer was much indebted; 
and above all things he enjoyed the society of men who were trained to, 
or had seen war. A Harvard man, he was fond of the intelligent Har- 
vard student, and it would seem as if our author had gleaned his first 
aspirations toward military criticism from the friendly converse of 
Ropes, who not only corrected his first essay, but for whom he later 
worked in several of the European archives. 

This book consists of studies, some of which have already appeared 
in service magazines, each standing on its own merits, and pretending 
to no sequence ; yet there runs through all a certain affinity. An Oxford 
as well as a Harvard graduate, Mr. Huidekoper pursues the plans of 
delving into archives for such stray facts as have not yet been unearthed, 
and weaving these into the abundant detail already in existence. It is 
curious to see a civilian with so keen a flair for things military; but 
the author has not only dug into archives, he has studied the authorities ; 
and with a retentive memory and an aptness at seeing likenesses in 
various campaigns or battles, he has managed to spread before the 
reader much that is interesting. The author quotes largely from other 
critics, with numerous foot-notes, and, the essays having been written 
at different times, a quotation is occasionally repeated. He exhibits 
singular ingenuity in dovetailing the maxims of the great masters of 
war into his recital. One cannot always agree with his opinions or 
conclusions — no two military critics ever do, and in the first paragraph 
of the first essay one is tempted to take issue with him — but no one 
can fail to find him suggestive, if occasionally overpositive. 

Some students of Napoleon's wonderful career are apt to forget 
Frederick. Not so Mr. Huidekoper, who points him out as the great 
tactician, while Napoleon was the great strategist ; and as of the two 
strategy is the greater art, so also was its exponent the greater man — 
although the king often touches a sympathetic chord the emperor does 
not. Most of us forget that war as a science is not much over a hun- 
dred years old, and that those rules for conducting war of which we all 
now talk so glibly were quite unknown until Frederick and Lloyd and 
Jomini and Napoleon had put their thoughts into printed pages. Like 
most inventions, the first attempt is crude; and it is not by subsequent 
inventions, so much as by subsequent improvements, that an art or a 
device becomes useful. Thomas Saint patented a sewing-machine in 
1792. Without knowing this, Elias Howe invented one in 1845. The 
first was a useless machine, the second a crude one, and Howe would 
have gazed open-eyed at an operator running several machines, each 
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at a speed of thousands of stitches a minute, and doing good work; 
and this result was brought about not so much by subsequent invention 
as by improvement. So with war. Now that its principles are public 
property, it can be improved, and all soldiers can be trained in them; 
but until within three generations its conduct depended on the personal in- 
spiration of the general. Yet great minds in war were led to similar con- 
clusions. Speaking of the oblique order, " If Frederick invented this 
manoeuvre, he invented war, which, unfortunately, is as old as the 
world," said Napoleon ; but the first historical examples which we have 
of the crisp oblique order were in the victories (" the twin-daughters ") 
of Epaminondas; and as crisp a sample of this order was not again 
given until Leuthen. Mr. Huidekoper leaves out (p. 101) the name 
of Epaminondas in his list of those who used the oblique order; yet 
it does not seem that, in any of the great battles he mentions, this order 
was employed in the same manner or with the same intent as were 
shown at Leuctra and Leuthen. 

It is natural that Mr. Huidekoper should devote most of his studies 
to Napoleon, only one of his five essays excluding this great soldier; 
and in the article on " Napoleonic Strategy " he points out (p. 106) five 
important characteristics: (i) the initiative; (2) a single line of 
operation; (3) the unity of forces; (4) rapidity of movement on de- 
cisive points; (5) concentration before battle. To these five — unless 
" decisive points " be construed to include it — might be added, " threaten- 
ing the enemy's communications while conserving one's own " ; for this 
appears in nearly all Napoleon's great operations, and to this he often 
owed the safety of his boldness. " The secret of war lies in the secret 
of communications. Keep your own and attack your enemy's in such 
a way that a lost battle may not harm you, a battle won may ruin your 
adversary. Seize your enemy's communications and then march to 
battle." The single line of operation is more suited to small armies 
than to the enormous ones of to-day. Napoleon himself advanced down 
the Danube while Eugene marched up from Italy in 1809; and in 1812 
there were three columns moving into Russia, as there were three great 
roads leading into the Russian frontier. Nevertheless, with the modi- 
fications demanded by the conditions, Napoleon always did advance on 
one line. But he often had a second line of retreat open. 

The five essays in this book relate to: Grouchy's part at Waterloo; 
a comparison of Kolin, Rossbach, Gravelotte, and Leuthen ; a comparison 
of Jena, Mars la Tour, and Vionville ; Napoleonic strategy ; Eckmiihl ; and 
to illustrate the topography of which the author treats there are sixteen 
folding maps, which suffice, though not over-well drawn. The type is 
good and easy to read. The manufacture of the book is fair, and except 
that Mr. Huidekoper suffers, as we all do, from an occasional slip in 
proof-reading, there is little to criticize. 

Although each essay possesses its own interest, the volume lacks 
homogeneity, as every book of studies must; but it has throughout the 
same flavor, and fairly bristles with maxims and apt quotations. The 
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reviewer happens to know that the author has long been engaged on 
another work, to which he has already devoted several years, and for 
which abundant success is predicted; and as he has many years of work 
before him, he is cordially welcomed into the ranks of those who have 
striven to make military studies interesting to the general public. He 
may yet accomplish more than most of us. 

Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 

Life of Canning. By H. W. V. Temperley. (London: James 

Finch and Company. 1905. Pp. 293.) 

Much attention has recently been directed in England to a study of 
Canning's statesmanship, and at least two brief biographies have ap- 
peared since 1903. Mr. Temperley is however wholly right in asserting 
that no thorough or satisfactory biography has ever been produced, and 
the field was certainly open to him in the attempt to supply this want. 
He claims to have done so, and if his book were accepted at the value 
asserted in the introductory chapter, the present volume would un- 
questionably take rank as a first-class biography. Mr. Temperley states 
that he has searched records, unearthing a mass of new and striking 
material, and that by the use of this material he has, he thinks, settled 
forever certain controverted points. His note of almost arrogant over- 
confidence is unfortunate in an introduction, and becomes fatal to a 
ready belief in the author's deductions, when continued throughout the 
work. It is in truth a distinct flaw, and the chief one in Mr. Temperley's 
manner of presentation. 

The new sources utilized are " the drafts of Canning's official de- 
spatches in the Record Office, . . . Castlereagh's despatches — from 1818 
onwards — of which the secret and supplementary despatches to Stewart 
are of immense value and importance as exhibiting the real tendencies 
of his mind and policy. . . . about twenty original letters of Canning 
which throw light on some obscure points of his life and especially on 
his work at the Board of Control ", and " the papers and correspondence 
of Sir Robert Wilson who was acquainted with the chief Liberal leaders 
of the English Opposition and was also a friend and confidant of Can- 
ning". A long list is given also of the printed works used by the 
author. It will be noted at once that these new sources bear very little 
on Canning's earlier career, and in fact the author gives not a single 
reference to other than printed works for any incident earlier than 1807. 
His own work is then distinctly a study of Canning's later years, and in 
particular of Canning as a minister. 

Without furnishing detailed proof, it may be stated that Mr. Tem- 
perley has so far succeeded in his purpose as to have produced the best 
biography of Canning that has yet been written ; the best, that is, in the 
matter of new material presented in orderly fashion, and in the just 
deductions drawn from that material. It will be difficult to deny the 
justice of the defense here offered for Canning's Danish expedition 
(though in this the author does not agree with Mr. J. H. Rose), or to 



